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The  Day  that  Lincoln  Died 


SCENE. — The  front  yard  of  Squire  Rockwood's  place ^  a 
short  distance  from  a  remote  village  in  Maine,  On  R.  is 
the  front  porch  of  the  Rockwood  house.  The  back  drop 
shows  the  fields.  At  l.  is  the  walk  leading  to  the  road  to 
the  village.  At  l.  fronts  l.  i  e.,  is  a  large  oak  tree,  around 
the  base  of  which  is  built  an  old  fashioned  circular  bench. 

{The  curtain  discloses  Mrs.  Rockwood  busily  brushing 
some  very  much  worn  stripling' s  garments,  and  hanging 
them  to  air  on  a  line  strung  along  the  porch,  humming 
snatches  of  a  hymn-tune.  Squire  saunters  in  from  r. 
rear,  and  stops  in  front  of  porch.  He  has  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  which  he  continues  to  whittle.^ 

Squire.  Think  them'U  fit  him  now,  ma?  He's  bigger'n 
he  was. 

Mrs.  R.  He's  grown  past  all  belief.  But  he's  got  to  wear 
/  something,  ain't  he?  He  can't  go  on  wearing  that  uniform  the 
rest  of  his  natural  life. 

Squire.  Wa'al,  he's  worn  the  uniform  for  four  years  now, 
and  nobody's  got  a  better  right  to  it.  If  it  was  good  enough 
for  him  to  wear  when  he  shook  hands  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
I  reckon  folks  up  here  can  stand  it  for  a  spell.  Mighty  be- 
comin'  too,  I  call  it. 

Mrs.  R.  It  may  have  been  becomin'  once,  but  it's  kinder 
'^    shabby  now. 

Squire.  Wa'al,  I  cac'late  your  duds  would  look  kinder 
shabby  if  you'd  hoofed  it  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

Mrs,  R.  It  was  certainly  too  shabby  to  wear  down  to  the 
village,  seein'  people  he  hain't  seen  for  four  year.  Does 
seem  as  if  he  might  'a*  stayed  with  his  own  folks,  the  first 
morning  home. 

Squire.     I  guess,  ma,  he's  kinder  proud  of  it.     Anyhow, 
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he'll  be  back  pretty  soon  j  said  he  was  only  goin*  down  the 
road  a  piece. 
i-A-         Mrs.  R.   {looking  tip  with  alarni).     Did  he? 

Squire.    Yes. — Maybe  he  wanted  to  see  some  one  particular. 
^ ""      Mrs.  R.     Susie  Bradley,  like  as  not  ! 
Squire.     Like  as  not. 

Mrs.  R.     Does  seem  as  though  he'd  have  more  sense  than 
/        to  go  trapsin'  down  there,  after  the  way  Lawyer  Bradley  always 
treated  him.     As  much  as  told  him  to  keep  away  once. 

(Squire  crosses  and  sits  on  stool  in  front  of  porch.    Mrs.  R. 
sits  on  step  and  pares  potatoes.^ 

Squire.  They  was  younger  then,  ma.  A  gal  grows  up 
between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and  I  guess  George  thinks  a  ser- 
geant's uniform' 11  take  him  most  anywhere,  now.  And  be- 
sides, whatever  he  may  'a'  done  once,  Tom  Bradley  ain't 
a-goin'  to  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  any  man  who  was  sent 
for  to  shake  hands  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  even  if  the  feller 
does  get  a  peep  at  his  precious  daughter. 

Mrs.  R.  I  guess  she  ain't  any  more  precious  than  my  boy. 
There  ain't  a  girl  in  Maine  that's  good  enough  for  him. 

Squire.  They's  some  pretty  good  girls  in  Maine,  ma ;  and 
seems  as  if  I  remember  my  ma  used  to  have  some  such  notion 
about  me.  I  guess  if  she'll  have  him,  you'll  find  Susie  Brad- 
ley'll  do. 

Mrs.  R.  Wa'al,  mebbe  she  will ;  but  1  just  can't  bear  to 
think  of  Lawyer  Bradley's  havin'  a  chance  to  turn  him  out 
again. 

Squire  {mollifying  her).  Now,  Martha,  Tom  Bradley's 
level-headed  enough  to  know  the  difference  between  a  man  of 
twenty-two  who's  shown  his  mettle,  and  a  boy  of  eighteen. 
He  ain't  got  no  high  and  mighty  notions  about  Susie.  He  jest 
showed  his  good  sense  in  not  lettin'  a  girl  who  was  scarcely  out 
o'  short  dresses  git  too  fond  of  a  young  scalleywag  with  no  very 
bright  prospects. 

Mrs.  R.     Prospects  ?     When  he  knows  that  George  is  goin' 
c4       into  his  Uncle  Ezra's  new  bank  just  as  soon  as  ever  he  can 
/        start  it,  he  won't  say  no  more  about  prospects. 

Squire  (shutting  his  knife  with  a  clicks  and  pocketing  it). 
Maybe  he  will  and  maybe  he  won't. 
I  Q  Mrs.  R.     Now  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

.  Squire  (rising  and  crossing  to  l.  front).     Maybe  he'll  say 
he  don't  care  much  for  them  kind  o'  prospects.     Maybe  he'll 
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.say  he'd  rather  see  his  daughter  married  to  a  farm-hand  than 
to  a  man  in  the  bankin'  business  with  an  old  skinflint  copper- 
head hke  Ezra  Middleton. 
I    '  Mrs.  R.     Caleb  !     He's  my  own  brother  ! 

Squire  {sitting  ti7ider  tree).  Oh,  I  was  only  sayin'  what 
Tom  Bradley  would  say,  and  he  ain't  the  only  one  who  would 
say  it,  neither.  Ezra  hain't  never  been  very  brotherly,  Martha. 
{Advances  to  c.)  And  to  bring  up  that  mortgage  business  last 
night,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  great  joy  God  gave  us  of  seein' 
our  boy  again — I  can  never  forget  that. 

Mrs.  R.     No   more   can    I,    Caleb.     That  was   downright 
*iy  cruel.     But  money's  all  he's  got  to  care  about ;  no  home,  no 

'  wife,  no  children.     And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  war 

Squire  {crossing  to  porch  again).  Oh,  yes.  That's  alius 
his  talk.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  war  we'd  have  had  a  tele- 
graph line  into  town,  and  a  railroad  'stead  o'  staging  it  up 
twenty  miles  from  Bangor.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  war  he'd 
have  started  his  bank  years  ago.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  war 
I'd  have  made  a  lot  out  of  the  money  he  lent  me  to  put  into 
that  mill  with  him.  It's  on  account  of  the  war,  he  says,  that 
the  mill  wa'n't  never  ever  finished.  But  he's  got  the  money 
and  the  mortgage  too,  and  now  he'll  have  the  property — the 
old  Rock  wood  place — if  we  can't  pay  the  interest  when  he 
comes  back  to-day.  I  tell  you,  Ezra  Middleton  has  made 
more  money,  twice  over,  since  the  war  began,  than  he  would 
have  made  if  they  hadn't  been  no  war. 

Mrs.  R.  Wa'al,  he  seems  to  want  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
George,  takin'  him  into  the  bank  right  away;  and  he  hain't  got 
.  ^  no  one  else  to  leave  his  money  to.  If  George  will  only  be  nice 
to  him.  I  thought  some  of  the  questions  he  asked  him.  about 
the  mortgage  last  night  was  real  impudent,  but  Ezra  seemed  to 
like  it.     I  do  hope  George  will  try  to  be  nice  to  him. 

Squire.     That's  pretty  hard, — bein'  nice  to  Ezra  Middle- 
ton  ;   you  found  it  kind  o'  hard  yourself  last  night. 
.  Mrs.  R.     Yes,  I  did,  until  he  began  to  shine  up  to  George. 

.  fcf     We've  just  got  to  make  George  see  that  everything  depends  on 
'  startin'  right  with  his  uncle. 

Eftier  George  Rockwood,  ///  l.  ;  Squire  rises  to  meet  him 
by  tree. 

Squire.  You  don't  look  very  cheerful,  George.  Did  you 
see  anybody — in  particular  ? 

Geo.   {coming  down  c. ).    No,  dad.     I  wanted  to  see  Lawyer 
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Bradley,  but  they  told  me  he  was  driving  up  this  way.     Has 
be  been  up  here? 

Squire.     Ain't  seen  him. — Suppose  you  didn't  see  Susie? 
You  wouldn't  'a'  got  back  so  soon. 
Geo.     No.     She's  with  her  father. 
Squire  {drily).     Terrible  !     Terrible  ! 
Geo.     Oh,  I  didn't  go  to  see  her.     I  had  business  with  him. 
Mrs.  R.   {coining  down  from  porch  ;  with  concerti).     Now, 
^  '       what  kind  of  business  could  you  have  with  Lawyer  Bradley  ? 
Geo.     Oh  !     I  had  business,  all  right. 
,  Mrs.  R.     George, — you  ain't  going  to  say  nothin'  to  him 

^     about  Susie, — quick  as  this? 

Geo.     Well,  I  guess  not !    Guess  I'd  better  talk  to  her  before 

1  talk  to  him. 

Squire.  That's  what  I  alius  did.  I  generally  found  that 
was  the  best  way.     {Sits  on  bench  at  L.) 

Mrs.  R.  {reprovingly).  Caleb!  {ToG^EO.)  Wa'al,  what 
was  your  business,  then  ? 

Geo.  Mother,  it  was  about  the  mortgage.  I  want  to  find 
out  if  that  was  all  fair  and  square.  It  don't  seem  right  for  him 
to  get  everything,  and  us  get  nothing.  I've  got  the  money  to 
cover  the  interest  all  right. 

Squire  {rising  in  surprise).     You've  got  the  money  ? 

Geo.  Yes,  I've  saved  nearly  a  year's  pay.  But  I  won't 
pay  him  unless  Bradley  says  I've  got  to.  He  won't  get  the  old 
place  to-day,  anyway. 

Squire.     But,  George,  why  didn't  you 

Geo.  I  didn't  say  anything  about  having  the  money  last 
night,  because — well — because  I  thought  I  could  use  it  better 
for  something  else. 

Squire.     What  for,  George  ? 

Geo,     Well,  I  got  a  notion  I  wanted  to  study  law. 

Mrs.  R.  {advancing  to  him).  Oh,  no,  George,  you  must 
go  into  your  Uncle  Ezra's  bank.  It's  a  great  chance  for  you. 
Besides,  there's  nobody  to  study  law  with  here  but  Bradley, 
and  he  wouldn't  take  you.  So  you'd  have  to  go  away  from 
home  again. 

Geo.  I  know  it,  mother.  That's  what  I  needed  the  money 
for.  But  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go  into  the  bank  now.  {Turns 
aivay  resignedly;  then  bravely.)  I  guess  maybe  that  will  be 
better,  anyway. 

Mrs.  R.  That's  a  good  boy,  George.  If  you'll  be  nice  to 
him  he  can  do  ever  so  much  for  you. 
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{Sou7id  of  wheels  outside. ') 

Lawyer  Bradley  (outside).  Whoa !  Here,  Susie,  you 
hold  the  leias.  (Enter  Brad.,  l.  Geo.  steps  in  front  of 
tree,  looking  toivard  the  road. )  Good-morning,  Squire ! 
(^Heartily  ;  then  diffidently.)     Good-morning,  Mrs.  Rockwood. 

Squire.     Good-morning. 
^  o         Mrs.  R.   (curtly).     'Morning. 

Brad,  (coming  down  c,  i-^^/;/^GEO.).  Why,  hello,  George  ! 
I  heard  you'd  come  home. 

Geo.     Good-morning,  sir  !     (They  shake  hands  formally.) 

Brad.  Let  me  see,  this  is  the  same  hand  that  Lincoln 
shook. 

Geo.     Same  hand,  sir. 

Brad.  See  to  it  that  this  hand  is  never  guilty  of  any  deed 
unworthy  of  that  great  honor  ! 

Geo.     I'll  try,  sir. 

Brad,  (dropping  the  hand ;  jocularly).  How  was  the 
President  when  you  saw  him  last? 

Squire  (who  has  beeft  looking  out  to  the  road).  George, 
you  go  out  and  hitch  the  horse  and  ask  Susie  to  come  in. 

(Geo.  looks  inquiringly  at  Brad.,  who  nods  assent.     Geo. 
goes  out  to  L.) 

Brad,  (mollifying  her).  George  is  looking  first  rate,  Mrs. 
Rockwood.  He's  grown  some,  too,  in  spite  of  Sherman's 
chasing  him  all  over  the  South.  I  hear  the  boys  in  the  village 
are  getting  up  a  little  shindig  for  him. 

Mrs.  R.  (proudly).  We're  awful  proud  of  George,  and  his 
y  I  Uncle  Ezra's  asked  him  to  go  into  his  new  bank.  George  will 
give  him  his  answer  this  morning.      (Goes  back  on  to  porch.) 

Brad.     Oh  1     Is  that  so? — H'm (Turtis  to  Squire.) 

Squire.  Well,  Bradley,  what's  the  news  down  to  the 
village? 

Brad.  Not  much  news,  Squire.  Except — er — Middleton's 
cutting  down  the  big  pine  on  Widow  Baker's  pasture  lot,  down 
on  the  Bangor  road.  Foreclosed,  you  know,  last  week. 
Started  cutting  at  sunrise  this  morning. 

Squire.     What's  he  cuttin'  down  the  big  pine  for? 

Bkad.  For  fire-wood.  Says  he'll  get  two  years'  taxes  out 
of  it. 

Squire.  Well,  ain't  that  a  shame?  That  pine's  been  set- 
tin'  up  on  that  knoll  there  for  five  hundred  years  sure.     Why, 
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folks  comin'  over  from  Bangor  won't  know  when  they've  got 
to  town,  without  that  big  pine  settin'  there  to  tell  'em.  I'm 
sorry  about  that.     I'm  sorry. 

(  Walks  to  rear  of  stage. ) 

Brad,  [follozving  him  up  stage') .  Squire,  I  came  up  to  see 
if  you  would  spare  me  some  potatoes.  They're  getting  scarce 
down  to  the  village.  You  had  a  good  crop  last  year,  didn't 
you  ? 

Squire  {coming  down).  Yes,  sir  !  I  had  a  fine  crop. 
They're  pretty  good   'taters,    too.     Come   and   look  at  'em. 

(Squire  and  Brad,  exeunt  to  r.     Mrs.  R.,  with  a  knowing 
look  toward  the  road,  goes  into  the  house.) 

Enter  Geo.  and  Susie  Bradley,  l. 

Susie.     What  are  you  looking  at  me  so  for,  George  ? 

Geo.  I  guess  it's  your  hair,  Sue.  Guess  I  never  saw  it 
done  up  before.     How  long  have  you  been  doing  it  that  way  ? 

Susie.  Oh,  ever  so  long.  But  how  big  you've  grown ! 
What  are  those  stripes  on  your  arm  for  ? 

Geo.     That's  a  chevron.  Sue.     Shows  I'm  a  sergeant. 

Susie  {attempti7ig  a  military  salute).     Oh  ! 

Geo.  Oh  !  you  don't  salute  a  sergeant !  I'm  only  a  non- 
com. 

Susie.  Oh  !  a  non-combatant  ?  Did  Lincoln  know  that 
when  he  sent  for  you?  (Geo.  starts  in  disgust.)  Oh,  I  knew 
better  than  that,  George  !  That  was  wonderful !  Tell  me 
about  it.  Your  father  let  me  read  some  of  your  letters, — but 
that  one  was  so  short,  and  you  must  tell  me  everything 
about  it. 

Geo.  I'd  rather  tell  you  than  anybody  else.  Sue, — if  you 
want  to  hear  it. 

Susie.  Of  course  I  want  to  hear  it,  George. — I — I — I — 
I 

{She  sits  under  the  tree.     Geo.  sits  behind  her  to  c. ) 

Geo.     You — what ?     Sue,    do    you    mean    that    you 

cared  ? 

Susie.  Of  course  I  cared, — (foyly)  the  same  as  all  your 
friends  did. 
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.Geo.     Oh, — only  just  the  same? — I  thought — perhaps — it 
might  mean  more — to  you. 

(A  sound  of  heavy  hoofs  outside.^ 

Bud  Wilder  (outside,  l.).  Whoa,  General  Grant  !  Hello, 
Sergeant  Rockwood  ! 

Susie.     Oh,  that's  Bud  Wilder. 

Enter  Bud,  l. 

Bud.      Hello,  George  !     {Sees  Susie.)     Oh — ex-cuse  me  ! 

(Drawls.^ 

Geo.     Hello,  Bud  !     {Rises  and  shakes  hands  with  him.) 

Bud.  Where's  the  President?  Heard  he  came  along  with 
you. 

Geo.  No,  I  had  him  stay  in  Washington  to  sign  some 
papers.  Expect  to  hear  from  him  soon,  though.  Think  he's 
going  to  appoint  me  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
But  {sitting  on  bench  again')  say,  you're  quite  a  feller,  Bud  ! 
Why  didn't  you  come  down  and  help  us  out  ?  How  did  you 
manage  to  dodge  the  draft  ? 

Bud.  No,  siree  !  I  didn't  dodge  no  draft !  I  tried  hard 
enough  to  go.     They  wouldn't  take  me. 

Susie.  Yes, — he  put  on  a  pair  of  his  dad's  long  pants  and 
walked  way  over  to  Bangor  and  tried  to  enlist.  {To  Bud.) 
What  was  it  they  told  you  over  there.  Bud  ? 

Bud  {with  great  dignity).  They  told  me  they  didn't  need 
no  more  men. 

Susie.  Oh  1  no  they  didn't.  They  told  you  to  go  home 
and  split  the  wood  and  fetch  the  mail  for  our  ma ! 

Geo.  Oh,  fetch  the  mail,  Bud?  Say,  you  might  fetch  us 
our  mail  if  you're  going  in  time  to  meet  the  noon  stage. 

Bud.  Oh,  I  can  take  a  hint  when  it's  thrown  at  me. 
{Starts  to  go,  but  turns  back.)  Say,  George,  it  must  'a'  been 
great  to  be  right  in  them  fights  and  git  the  news  before  it  hap- 
pened. We  don't  git  yesterday's  news  till  the  noon  stage  comes 
up  with  the  Bangor  Whig. 

Geo.  It  didn't  help  much  to  be  in  the  fights.  Sometimes 
we  thought  we'd  won  and  were  ordered  to  retreat. 

Bud.  Retreat  !  Gee,  they  wouldn't  'a'  got  me  to  retreat ! 
I'd  'a'  told  'em  I  didn't  know  how.  That's  the  kind  of  a  feller 
I  am ! 
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Geo.  Well,  I'll  show  you  how  right  now.  {Turns  him 
squarely  by  the  shoulders.^     About  face  !     Retreat ! 

Bud.  Oh,  gee!  All  right.  Sergeant.  (Goes.)  I  guess 
you  two  can  worry  along  without  me,  anyhow. 

Geo.  Oh,  Bud  !  bring  up  our  paper,  won't  you?  And  if 
that  letter  from  the  President  is  there,  w'y  I'll  let  you  bring 
that,  too. 

Bud.     All  right,  Sergeant  !     I'll  fetch  everything.       [Exit. 
Geo.     Well,  he's  gone  !      (Sits  again.)     Susie,  didn't  you 
care  more — oh,  a  little  more — than  the  rest  ? 

Susie  (coyly).     W'y — why  should  I 

Geo.  I  was  thinking  of  you  all  through  those  four  years, 
and  thinking  of  you  gave  me  courage — and  hope  that  I  might 
do  something  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  you.  And  when  the 
colonel,  that  night  at  roll-call,  asked  for  a  volunteer  for  an 
extra  dangerous  duty,  it  was  you  who  prompted  me  to  ofter 
myself.  I  did  not  know  what  service  might  be  required  of  me, 
but  I  did  know  that  no  task  could  be  too  hazardous  to  under- 
take for  you.  Don't  tell  me  now  that  it  meant  no  more  to  you 
than  to  the  others. 

Susie  (ivith  a  slight  gesture  of  restraint).  I  was — proud 
of  you,  George — and  prouder  still  when  Lincoln  sent  for  you. 
Why,  there  isn't  another  girl  in  Maine  who  can  say,  as  I  can 

say,  that  Lincoln  sent  for  my — my 

Geo.     Your — what,  Susie? 

Susie.     My — my 

Geo.     Do  you  mean — your  beau  ? 

Susie  {looking  up  at  him  unaffectedly).  Yes  {pause),  and 
father  was  so  pleased  when  he  heard  that  you  met  Lincoln.  He 
worships  Lincoln.     Tell  me,  what  was  Lincoln  like? 

Geo.  Like  ?  He  wasn't  like  anything.  He  was  just  all 
bigness  and  kindness.  {During  this  speech  Squire,  Brad. 
and  Mrs.  R.  saunter  in  quietly,  and  catching  the  spirit  of  the 
speech  remain  atte?ttive,  grouped  about  the  porch.)  When  I 
came  in  he  was  sitting  there,  talking  to  a  couple  of  generals, 
but  looking  just  as  plain  and  simple  as — my  own  father.  Then 
the  orderly  said,  ''Sergeant  Rockwood," — and  he  began  to 
stand  up  slowly  and  to  straighten  out.  He  walked  over  to  me 
standing  there  kind  of  embarrassed,  growing  bigger  every  step, 
until  I  knew  that  he  was  the  biggest  man  God  ever  made. 
Then  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me.  It  was  the  strongest  hand 
I  ever  gripped, — not  hard  and  set  but  firm  and  masterful,  and 
as  gentle  as  a  woman's. 
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Susie.      What  did  he  say  to  you? 

*  Geo.  Just  simple  words  ;  seemed  like  the  same  words  any- 
body would  say,  but  oh,  so  different  !  He  said  he  was  glad  to 
see  me,  and  shake  my  hand,  and  I  said  I  was  glad  to  see  him 
too;  and  then  we  both  smiled,  and  I  found  myself  looking 
right  into  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  so  tired,  awful  tired  !  It 
seems  I  could  see  into  his  eyes  for  miles,  and  all  the  suffering 
of  all  the  war  was  there,  and  all  the  sorrow  in  every  home. 
North  and  South.  And  his  mouth  was  so  big  and  kind  and 
patient !  I  knew  that  no  bitter  word  could  ever  pass  those 
lips.  He  asked  about  my  father  and  my  mother, — he  seemed 
to  take  a  lot  of  interest  in  you,  mother.  Then  he  asked  what 
I  was  going  to  do  after  the  war,  and  1  told  him  I  was  saving 
my  pay  to  study  law,  and  he  said  the  law  needed  men  who 
were  brave  and  good,  and  he  asked  the  generals  if  they  thought 
I'd  fill  the  bill,  and  they  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled,  and  said 
they  guessed  so,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said, 
"I'm  sure  he  will."  Then  he  thanked  me  for  what  I  had 
done  and  told  me  to  come  and  see  him  again  if  I  ever  needed 
his  help.  Then  he  asked  me  where  I  lived,  because  he  said 
he  must  write  to  me  and  thank  me  for  coming  to  see  him.  And 
so  I  came  away.      [Pause.) 

Mrs.  R.   {to  Squire).     Do  you  suppose  Lincoln  will  really 
^  ^    write  to  him? 

Squire.  I  dunno.  1  hope  so — but  he's  got  a  lot  of  other 
things  to  think  about. 

Brad.     /  think  he  will. 

Susie  {to  Geo.).     And  are  you  going  to  study  law? 

Geo.     No,  mother  wants  me  to  go  into  Uncle  Ezra's  bank. 

Enter  Ezra    Middleton  from  the  road,  l.,   survey mg  the 
party  cyfiically. 

^     V        Mrs.  R.     Good-morning,   Ezra !     George  was  just  telling 
us  what  Lincoln  said  to  him. 

Ezra.     Oh,  some  of  Abe  Lincoln's  stories,  eh?     Had  he 
.    been  drinkin',  George? 
%  ^         Mrs.  R.     Ezra  ! 

Geo.     He  was  the  soberest  man  I  ever  saw  ! 
Ezra.     Was  he  as  homely  as  his  pictures  ?     Homeliest  cuss 
/  ever  want  to  see  ! 

Geo.  No,  sir  !  He  was  noble  !  Plain  and  awkward  and 
old,  like  the  big  pine  down  in  Widow  Baker's  pasture  lot, — the 
one  we  can  see  so  far  away,  so  tall  and  lonely.     He  made  me 
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think  of  that  big  pine,  and  I  guess  that's  one  reason  why  I  felt 
so  easy  with  him.  When  I  saw  it  from  the  road  last  night, 
looming  up  against  the  stars,  1  could  just  hear  Lincoln  again, 
saying,  "Men  who  are  brave  and  good  !  " 

Ezra.  Wa'al !  You'll  never  see  that  tree  again.  I  own 
that  lot  now,  and  I  had  your  ''big  pine  "  cut  down  this  morn- 
ing. Pine's  worth  money,  these  days,  thanks  to  your  friend 
Abe.  He  got  the  country  into  a  peck  of  trouble  with  his  nig- 
gers and  his  whiskey  and  his  war  ! 

Brad.  I  guess  the  war  hasn't  cost  you  much,  Middleton. 
Come,  Susie,  we  must  be  going. 

(Susie  goes  out.) 

Geo.  Mr.  Bradley,  I  went  to  see  you  this  morning  on  a 
matter  of  business.     I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  a  minute. 

Brad.     What  business  ? 
^  4         Mrs.  R.     George,  not  here,  not  now  ! 

Ezra.  Oh,  it's  about  the  mortgage,  is  it?  Let  him  go 
ahead. 

Geo.  Uncle  Ezra  is  going  to  foreclose  to-day  unless  we 
pay  the  interest.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  can  he  do  it  ?  Is 
that  mortgage  all  fair  and  square?  It  don't  seem  just  that  he 
can  get  father's  money  and  the  place  too. 

Ezra  (taking  the  mortgage  out  of  his  pockef).  There's  the 
mortgage,  Bradley;  look  it  over.  (To  Geo.)  We'll  just  see 
what  the  best  lawyer  in  Hancock  County  has  to  say  about  it. 

(Brad,  examines  the  mortgage  briefly.') 

Brad.  It  isn't  just,  George,  but  it's  legal.  Widow  Baker 
was  caught  in  this  same  trap,  and  the  trap's  a  good  one.  Un- 
less your  father  can  pay  the  interest,  your  uncle  can  foreclose. 

(Returns  mortage  to  Ezra.) 

Geo.  To-day  ? 
Brad.  To-day. 
Geo.     Well,  father  can't  pay  it,  but  I  can,  and  I  will ! 

(Geo.  pulls  out  a  bag  of  gold  and  counts  it.     He  hands  over 
to  Ezra  all  bid  one  piece  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.) 

Ezra  (taking  the  money  and  jingVmg  it).  Good,  George, 
good  !     But  where'd  you  raise  the  money? 
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Geo.  It's  all  I  saved  out  of  my  pay, — all  but  this  one 
piece. 

Ezra,  Did  you  have  it  last  night?  Why  didn't  you  pay 
me  then  ? 

Geo.  Because  I  wasn't  going  to  pay  it  until  Lawyer  Brad- 
ley told  me  I'd  have  to. 

Ezra.  Good  again,  George  !  You'll  make  a  first-rate 
banker  !  Don't  you  ever  part  with  a  red  cent  of  the  bank's 
money  any  easier  than  you  did  with  this  {^jmgling  coins) y  and 
we'll  get  along  first-class  together. 

{Puts  money  into  his  pocket.) 

Mrs.  R.  There,  George,  I  told  you  everything  would  come 
out  all  right. 

{Village  bell  begins  to  ring.) 

Squire.     Twelve  o'clock  I 

Mrs.  R.     Dear  me  !     And  dinner  isn't  half  ready  ! 

{She  bustles  toward  the  house.) 

Ezra.     Martha,  I  want  a  glass  of  your  buttermilk  before  I 

go- 

Mrs.  R.   {from  the  door).     Go  right  in  and  help  yourself, 

Ezra. 

(Ezra  goes  in.) 

Brad.     Well,  I  guess  I'll  take  my  potatoes  and  go  along. 
Mrs.  R.   {from  the  door).      Won't  you  all  stay  to  dinner? 
Susie  {running  in).     That's  not  twelve  o'clock  !    That  bell 
is  toUing,  and  here  comes  Bud  Wilder  like  mad  ! 

{A  sound  of  galloping  hoofs  draws  near,  and  Bub  bursts  in 
breathless  with  blanched  face.) 

Brad,  {during  his  entrance).  That  bell  hasn't  tolled  for 
months.     What's   the  news.  Bud  ? 

(Bud  shakes  his  head  at  Brad.,  staggers  to  Squire,  hands 
him  a  paper  and  a  large  envelope,  and  leans  against  the 
porch  with  his  face  in  his  arms.  Squire  opens  the  paper 
with  trejnbling  hands,  glances  at  it,  then  controlling  him- 
self with  an  effort,  speaks  in  a  choking  voice^  as  he  re- 
moves his  hat.) 
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Squire.  Friends, — there  is  sad  news, — to-day.  {All crowd 
around  breathless.^  President  Lincoln — has  been — assassi- 
nated ! 

( The  paper  and  the  envelope  fall  from  his  hands.  The  other 
7ne?t  instinctively  remove  their  hats.  Brad,  picks  up  the 
paper  and  gives  resume  of  item.) 

Brad,  {reading).  "President  Lincoln  was  shot  by  an  as- 
sassin in  Ford's  Theatre  at  8:19  last  night.  He  died  at  three 
this  morning."     {A  pause.) 

Geo.     Oh,  God  !     Oh,  God  ! 

(Susie  goes  to  G'e.o.'s  side  and  comforts  him.  'Ezv.k  comes 
from  the  house,  and  stands  in  the  porch. ) 

Ezra.  What's  the  news?  What's  all  the  fuss  about? 
What's  that  bell  tolling  for  ? 

Squire.     Ezra,  President  Lincoln  has  been  assassinated  ! 

Ezra.     What  ? 

Brad.  The  President  was  shot  last  night,  and  died  this 
morning. 

Ezra  {coming  down  the  steps').  Good  !  That's  the  best 
news  I've  heard  since  Bull  Run  ! 

Geo.     Oh  ! 

{The  company  stands  in  horror  for  a  second,  then  Geo. 
steps  forward  and  knocks  him  fiat  with  a  pivot  blow  to 
the  jaw.     Susie,  shocked,  retires  to  left  rear.) 

Mrs.  R.     George  ! 

(Geo.  retires  to  his  mother's  side  near  porch.) 

Brad,  {advancing  and  shaking  his  finger  at  YjZ^k).  There, 
you  damned  copperhead,  take  that !  It  is  the  cursed  reptiles 
like  you .  that  are  to  blame  for  this.  You  copperheads  with 
your  treachery  and  your  treason,  always  stabbing  him  in  the 
back,  have  done  more  to  drag  out  the  war  than  the  brave  men 
like  Lee,  fighting  him  squarely  face  to  face.  It's  you  and  your 
like  who  are  guilty  of  this  cowardly  assassination. 

(Ezra  writhes  and  shakes  his  fist  at  Geo.) 

Ezra.     You're  done  for,  you  puppy  !     I'll  fix  you  ! 

{He  goes  out,  roughly  helped  by  Squire.) 
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J  0  Mrs.  R.  (her  hands  on  George's  shoulders).  George, 
you've  ruined  us  !     You've  spoiled  your  only  chance  ! 

Geo.  Oh,  no,  mother — don't  say  that  was  my  only  chance. 
I'm  going  to  stay  here  and  work  the  farm  with  father.  That's 
a  better  chance  than  working  for  the  richest  copperhead  in  the 
world. 

Bud  {picking  up  letter  and  handing  it  to  Geo.).  Here's 
the  letter  you  were  looking  for,  George. 

Geo.  (looking  at  envelope).  W'y,  it's  from  the  White 
House. 

(^Opens  letter  and  reads  to  himself y  visibly  overcome.) 

Squire.  What  does  it  say,  George  ?  (Geo.  hands  the  let- 
ter to  his  father  and  sobs.  Squire  reads  letter.)  *'  I  did  not 
know,  when  you  so  kindly  came  to  see  me,  the  whole  of  what  I 
had  to  thank  you  for.  General  Sherman  has  just  given  me  full 
account  of  your  exploit,  with  more  detail  than  1  had  known 
before,  and  more  than  your  fine  modesty  volunteered.  And 
now  I  am  doubly  grateful  that  you  should  have  waited  here  two 
whole  days  to  see  me,  when  you  were  so  impatient  to  get  home 
to  those  you  love.  If  I  may  presume  upon  my  age  and  my  ex- 
perience to  offer  advice  to  a  younger  man,  let  me  urge  you  to 
foster  this  courage  of  yours  as  the  worthiest  inheritance  of  your 
race.  The  victories  of  peace  are  won  with  no  less  courage  than 
the  victories  of  war.  Bear  your  victories  then  with  clemency, 
and  your  defeats,  which  will  be  many,  without  resentment. 
That  quick  impulse  which  prompted  you  once  to  volunteer  for 
a  task  so  hazardous  that  it  could  not  be  assigned  in  regular  line 
of  duty,  must  not  prompt  you  another  time  to  a  less  worthy 
deed.  It  may  please  your  father  and  mother  to  learn  that 
General  Sherman  will  ask  Congress  to  honor  you,  along  with 
other  obscure  heroes  of  the  ranks,  with  the  simple  medal  en- 
graved with  the  imperishable  words,  'For  Valor.'  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln." 
5^  Mrs.  R.     Oh,  George,  you  shouldn't  have  struck  him.     You 

were  too  quick. 

Geo.  {remorsefully).  Don't,  mother,  don't  !  I  know  I 
was  !  Too  impulsive  and  too  resentful,  and  that's  just  what 
his  advice  was  about.     Oh  !     I  made  a  great  mistake. 

Brad.  I  think  not,  George.  No  man  short  of  Lincoln 
himself  could  have  heard  Middleton  say  that  without  feeling- 
just  as  you  felt.  Mrs.  Rockwood  and  Squire,  with  your  per- 
mission, I'm  going  to  make  George  an  offer  myself,  right  now. 
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(To  Geo.)  George,  suppose  we  begin  to  study  law  together  to- 
morrow morning.  (Susie  comes  forivard  and  puts  her  hand 
affectionately  on  her  father' s  shoulder.^  Don't  you  think  you'd 
rather  be  a  lawyer  like  me  than  {indicating  Ezra)  a  banker  like 
him  ? 

Geo.  Yes,  but  we'd  better  start  square,  and  I  owe  you  a 
fee  for  your  advice  about  the  mortgage. 

{He  takes  his  coin  from  his  pocket  and  passes  it  to  "^^PCD.y 
who  returns  it  saying,) 

Brad.  We'll  call  that  the  first  fee  of  the  new  firm  of  Brad- 
ley and  Rockwood.  (Susie's  hand  slips  down  into  her  father^  s 
hand.)  You'd  better  keep  it.  {Turns  to  Susie  at  pressure 
from  her  hand,)     And  Susie  will  be  the  silent  partner. 
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J\lVllL(L<iL«IJ  ery  elaborate  ;  costumes  of  the  period.  Plays  a  full 
evening. 

THF  RIVAT  S  comedy  in  Five  Acts.  Nine  males,  five  females. 
1UL(  AITAIyiJ  Scenery  varied;  costumes  of  the  period.  Plays  a 
full  evening. 

QHP  ^TAHPQ  Tft  rnVniIPR  Comedy  in  Five  Acts.  Fifteen 
JUEi  JIVVID  IV  VUnyDLll  males,  four  females.  Scenery  va- 
ried ;  costumes  of  the  period.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT:  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL  iX*^en'"mS° 

three  females.  Costumes,  picturesque ;  scenery,  varied.  PlayB  a 
full  evening. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Waltzt  1$.  'Bafeer  &  Company 

No.  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

•o   i.    PARKHII.L   *    CO..     PNINTCFIS.     BOSTON.    U    S    n.. 


